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ASPEOTS OF EDUCATION. 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES—FEMALE TEACHERS—TEACHERS’ WAGES, ETC. 


Tr is vain to cling to, and try to carry with us into the “ living present,” 
any portion of the “ dead past.” We may sigh for the “ good old times,” 
and deprecate the changes which steamships, railroads, telegraphs, and 
divers inventions besides, have wrought in the social, industrial, and moral 
relations of life and conditions of being; but we can not stay the force 
that hurries us along. The part of wisdom is to note carefally what these 
changes are—what new features they present—what new conditions they 
create—what new obligations they impose—what new efforts they necessi- 
tate in our several spheres of action—lest by neglect of this observance, 
we too late discover all our careful plans of action ending in naught, be- 
cause not adapted to the new conditions, with which, to ensure success, 
they must harmonize. Education, whether comprehensively considered 
as a system or scheme of means for the promotion of intelligence and vir- 
tue throughout the commonwealth, or simply as a single practical effort 
to instruct a youthful community called a school, or contemplated as a 
subject of philosophic investigation, is not an exception to the conditions 
of change impressed upon other forms of being, and other subjects of 
thought. And yet, in education, more than in most other things, save 
perhaps, theology, is there the tendency in the popular mind to cast upon 
it the light of the past—to surround it with the same conditions—to re- 
gard it from the same point of view—as composed of the same elements— 
controlled by the same forces—promoted by the same means—producing 
the same results—exhibiting the same phenomena now as formerly. But 
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this idea is all wrong, and wrought into practical schemes must produce 
disastrous results. Let us look at one simple condition of change in educa- 
tional affairs which may not be regarded by all as very important, but of 
which we may as well be cognizant—and it shall be my present theme. 
There was a time—and those of us whose heads are not very silvery can 
remember it too—when for the young man who aspired to a position out- 
side the path of common drudgery and slavish toil, the teacher’s vocation 
was the readiest introduction thereto. This was so, chiefly for the reason 
that “in that elder day” the pursuits exempt from the condition of manual 
labor were few, and to gain access to these demanded a discipline or prep- 
aration which the business of teaching was well calculated to impart—to 
say nothing of sundry and divers expenses which the attainment of that 
position involved, and which a season of teaching was found to be the 
readiest means to discharge. I shall not be disputed if I remark that it is 
measurably otherwise now. The employments more congenial than grind- 
ing toil have multiplied in a ratio far exceeding the increase of our popula- 
tion. Not to incumber this article with statistics, it will suffice to suggest 
how the wonderful increase of trade has created a demand for clerks, 
book keepers, and salesmen; railroads have given employment to en- 
gineers, superintendents, agents, and conductors; the telegraph has enlJist- 
ed a standing or sitting army of operators; and journalism has called to 
its aid a host of reporters and other subordinates. These illustrations 
must serve to impress our minds with the effect which this growing con- 
dition of things must have upon that vocation, into which, in the past, 
nearly all the higher and worthier intelligence of the land found its way. 
Apprehensions will naturally arise, that the inducements held out in other 
pursuits must draw off so many of that better class, as to compel the ac- 
ceptance of an inferior class to supply their place. Nor are these appre- 
hensions groundless. I am persuaded, that taking the body of teachers 
throughout the State to-day, and comparing it with that of fifteen years 
ago, we shall find less of that earnest purpose, that rigid discipline, that 
stirring enthusiasm, that conscientious heroism and consecrated devotion 
that characterized teaching when that profession was chiefly filled by those 
who were striving for higher intellectual culture, and regarded a success- 
fal experience in teaching as a means to its attainment. I doubt whether, 
on the whole, we have to-day, as good schools throughout the State as fif- 
teen years ago. For to be as good, they must be better; they must have 
advanced as fast as the world has advanced; more is demanded of them 
now—(I do not mean more things are to be taught, for this neglecting the 
simpler yet weightier matters in order to grasp after the varied and super- 
ficial, is the bane of true progress and improvement)—but more system, 
more thoroughness, more rigid discipline is demanded now than hereto- 
fore, and I greatly fear we have less; but if we simply have no more, then 
our schools are worse than formerly, because less adapted to the require- 
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ments made of them. Whether this be really so or not, none can deny 
that such is the inevitable tendency of the condition now under considera- 
tion; a tendency that can be averted only by specific and wise precaution, 
and the exercise of great vigilance and care. 

Fortunately there is a means to avert this tendency. It is to fill the 
diminishing ranks of competent male teachers with equally competent 
females. Gradually is public sentiment getting awake to the practicability 
and necessity of this policy. This is evinced by the increasing ratio in 
the number of female teachers for thé past few years. The Normal School 
in 1845, the first year of its existence, graduated five females and twenty- 
nine males; the second year forty-three temales and sixty-seven males; 
from this time there was a constantly increasing ration of female gradu- 
ates, till, in 1853, there were fifty-one female and thirty male graduates; 
and in 1854, fifty-eight females and thirty males graduated. The statistics 
of the Department of Public Instruction exhibit the same relative increase 
in the ratio of female teachers employed throughout the State. Such facts 
carry their own commentary. Female teachers are gradually being sub- 
stituted for males in our public schools. Public opinion is gradually giv- 
ng way to the dictates of reason, expediency, and necessity. It is to be 
feared, however, that expediency and necessity oftener.control this result 
than reason, and as I would rather appeal to the higher motive, than to 
the lower and selfish considerations, I would that the popular sentiment 
might be disabused of the too prevalent notion that females are only to be 
employed for sammer schools, except where the expense of hiring a male 
is“greater than the district can possibly bear. That this is the popular 
sentiment requires no proof. But I believe it founded in error. What 
are the objections to hiring a female for a large school, and in the winter 
season? It is generally urged that she can not go about through the 
snow in the winter. How do your large girls get to school, aye, and your 
little ones too, often times. Are female teachers less rugged than others of 
their sex? If so, stir about till you find one that is robust—you can find 
scores of them that have more heroism than half the males that will offer 
to take your school. Let her dress warmly, wear good stout boots, take 
proper precautions about unnecessary or injudicious exposure, and she will 
not incur half the liabilty to colds and sickness during a winter, that a 
dainty miss will in attending half a dozen balls. When the road is drifted 
with snow, have gallantry enough to get out your sleigh and take her to 
school—do as much for her in this respect as you would for your own girls 
—in other words, make it as possible for her to get to school as it is for 
your own children, and you need not fear any thing trom her imbecility. 
Of course the fires at school must be made for her in good season, and 
this is really the only service she would require done for her that a male 
teacher would not—and for that matter it is really requiring too much of 
any teacher to come from remote parts of the district in the short, winter 
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mornings, often detained for his breakfast till an unseasonable hour, and 
be in season to build a fire and get the room warm and comfortable before 
nine o’clock, You ought to provide some way to have this done, so that 
in doing it for the female teacher you are doing no more than belongs to 
you to do. 

But an objection, urged with a great deal more earnestness and force— 
whether more forcible in itself or not—is the incapacity of a female teach- 
er to govern a large school, or a school where there are large pupils. If 
this objection is founded in truth, we ought to have no more female moth- 
ers; I doubt not there are a great many females that are incapable of gov- 
erning a school—and the same is unfortuuately true of a great many males 
—aud of those proposing to teach, I am persuaded the proportion is about 
as great of the one as of the other. The proportion of females thus defi- 
cient would, I am confident, be very much less’ than it is, if it were not 
that the popular conviction of their imbecility is so strong, a3 almost to 
impress them with the same belief, and thus destroy their confidence in 
themselves; besides, if this sentiment were to be exchanged for one more 
liberal and tolerant, they would have an inducement to prepare themselves 
in this very respect, and acquire a power of which, without some special 
culture, they may not be fully possessed. It certainly is not the mere lack 
of physical strength that renders woman less competent to govern than 
man, for those, both men and women, who govern best, do it without re- 
gard to physical power. Where complaints are urged against teachers for 
their lack of discipline, the incapacity to govern is very generally exhibited 
in the very exercise of that strength of which females are deficient. They 
show their incapacity to govern by relying too much upon their muscle as 
the essential governing principle. True, if children are impressed at home 
with the idea that the schocl-room is a sort of gladiatorial arena, where 
they are to match their strength against that of the master—and this idea 
is too often inculcated and fostered, and encouraged by the injudicious ex- 
pression of preference by parents and trustees for a nan because he can 
make the boys “stand around”—then go and get a Tom Hyer or a Yankee 
Sullivan or a Jim Hughes to teach your children that which you wish 
them to practice. 

I know there are households in which obedience, discipline, is unknown ; 
and the children of these families go to school no better prepared to yield 
obedience there than at home. If they chance to be, as they often are, 
stout, rade, ungovernable boys, it may require physical strength to subdue 
them, But even then I would rather trust a female selected with care for 
her high qualifications—her special preparations for ber duties—than a 
male taken at hazard because he holds a certificate and wears pantaloons. 
But granted there are cases of discipline which a woman can not reach, 
that a man might; such cases I hold to be rare—they ought to be rarer 
than they are; they would be if parents would do at home what they re- 
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quire the teacher to do at school; but such cases may occur; what then? 
In fact, children whom a woman can not control have nu business at school. 
The right to attend school is not an exclusive individual right, but a com- 
mon privilege to be enjoyed only on such terms and under such conditions 
as will promote the highest good of all. Insubordination that a female 
can not quell should not be tolerated; it is a breach of the compact, and 
forfeits all claims to the privileges of school. But suppose we grant a lit- 
tle further indulgence, and are disposed mercifully to administer such 
chastisement as the rebellion demands. The trastees should be summoned; 
they are the officers of the State appointed to enforce all wholesome regu- 
lations concerning the discipline of the school. They should aid the teach- 
er in the maintenance of her authority. If their interference is often need- 
ed, it is proof that there is a Jonah in that school, and he should be cast 
forth, I have thus endeavored to dispel the bugbear relative to the incom- 
petence of females to teach most of our district schools, For all primary 
instruction woman is peculiarly fitted. And our district schools should 
aim no higher than to impart a thorough primary instruction. Ifa higher 
culture is wanted, let that be assigned to the Union School, extended ter- 
ritorially so as to embrace the town, and let there be one in every town, 
or nearly so. For that, let a competent male principal be employed, with 
such female assistants as may be required, and let all the district (primary) 
schools ke taught by qualified females. 

But if the reasons I have presented are insufficient to affect the popular 
mind favorably toward the employment of female teachers, there are other 
considerations that may be urged. It is more economical. I do not pro- 
pose to discuss the right involved in this suggestion, whether for the same 
work females should receive the same wages as males. As an abstract 
question I should answer, under the same conditions, yes. But in no case 
are the conditions the same. The man who has to pay three dollars per 
week for board, can not afford to work for the same wages as one who 
pays but half that sum. The necessities of the laborer are an element 
proper to be considered in determining wages. Now as between the male 
and the female teacher, the latter can afford to work for less wages than 
the former. For society imposes upon man certain pecuniary obligations 
from which woman is free. Ifa gentleman desires the company of a lady 
at a ride, a lecture, a concert, or other entertainment, he must pay the ex- 
penses of both. In paying his addresses to a lady, it is customary, I be- 
lieve, for the gentleman to do the journeying to and fro, he must bestow 
the gifts, and pay the parson; and there his outlay has but just begun, and 
that of the lady is ended. If this condition does not establish the rightful 
moral claim of man to higher wages than woman for the same work, it 
does what is practically the same thing; it makes it possible for woman 
to work for less wages than man can, whereby she becomes his competitor 
under that condition, and she should not complain of a result determined 
by conditions of peculiar advantage to her sex. 

Another circumstance which affects the relative wages of males and fe- 
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males, is the fact that other pursuits for which females are not adapted, 
open before males and proffer wages above the standard paid for teaching, 
Of course he can be induced to teach only upon the condition of receiving 
as good wages as he can get in the other pursuit. But the female has no 
such choice, and is, therefore, only too glad to accept in teaching the 
wages which her male competitor refused. Hence it must follow that 
wherever it is deemed indispensable to employ a male teacher, the wages 
of such teacher will inevitably exceed those of the female—not necessarily 
because he is her superior—but because he has a choice of occupations 
which enables him to dictate terms. But here even the original question 
of equal labor does not present itself; for the district in choosing the male 
teacher at the higher wages, evidently conceive that they have bargained 
for a higher grade of service than the female could perform. It is this 
prevalent fallacy which I would expose. I have sought to establish that 
for the mass of our district (primary) schools, females are as competent as 
males, and that we may, if we will, receive from them equal or indeed su- 
perior service. 

Let me not be understood as advocating a lower compensation for fe- 
males than is now doled out to them. On the contrary, I believe their 
wages are quite too low. But I do not demand equal wages for males and 
females in the same position—as, for instance, in charge of the same school. 
The universal law of supply and demand will not admit of it; the resec- 
tive necessities which help to determine the rate of service will not admit 
of it. It is, therefore, no hardship nor injustice in a district that can just 
afford to pay thirty dollars per month to a competent male teacher, to re- 
fase to pay a lady equally competent more than twenty dollars per month. 
I do not name that as the ratio proper to prescribe, for that will depend 
upon the circumstances of each individual case. But this I maintain, that 
while there are so many competent females who can be hired for fifteen, 
eighteen, or twenty dollars per month, it is folly and waste to insist upon 
hiring male teachers not a whit better qualified, and pay them twenty, 
twenty-four, and thirty dollars per month. It is not the question of right 
as to the amount of wages, but the question of policy and economy on the 
part of the district, that I am now diseussing. Not that I would advocate 
a penurious policy—nor is that which, in choosing between two equal 
goods takes the cheaper, such an one. I favor a large liberality; I believe 
there is nothing we purchase so cheaply as the education of our children. 
At many times the present cost it would still be cheap if it could not be 
otherwise procured. We can well affurd to increase the price as fast as 
we have evidence of an improvement in the quality of instruction. But 
so long as males and females compete with each other in the same sphere, 
so long will the wages of both be depressed, for females (because they can 
afford to do it) will ever offer to teach for less than males, and males in 
competing with them will, of course, be compelled to make the difference 
in their wages the least possible. 

Let our young men who would teach, seek those qualifications that will 
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fit them for positions where they will not meet female competition; and 
let our young ladies who would teach, so fit themselves that no mediocre 
gentleman may be found successfully competing with them at the same or 
even less wages. 

The final consideration that I would urge in opposition to the popular 
distrust of female teachers is necessity. The causes operating to withdraw 
from the teachers’ profession that high order of mind that has heretofore 
adorned it, are increasing in their extent and effect. The number of young 
men diverted from the business of teaching will yearly increase. There is 
but one way to prevent their places being filled with minds of second and 
third rate capacity (and the grade is a perpetually diminishing one), and 
that is to rely upon the best female mind. We have got to do it—the 
condition is inevitable as progress ; the practical question is, shall we resist 
it—strive against it as long as we can, and yield at last, or gracefully and 
naturaily adapt ourselves to itnow? The latter is the dictate of prudence 
and sound judgment. 

A pleasing and valuable feature of the condition we have been contem- 
plating is the division of labor which it promotes, whereby the educational 
work can be so much more effectively accomplished. 

The few (comparatively, of course,) gentlemen of first class talent and 
attainment who will still be disposed to enter the profession of teaching 
will command high positions at wages sufficient to induce them to make it 
a permanent pursuit. We shall thus secure for our advanced culture, a 
class of instractors of the highest grade. To females will naturally fall the 
responsibility of primary instruction, and with more certain and definite 
employment, they will be induced to make special preparation for the dis- 
charge of their duties, and steady employment term after term in the same 
place will add greatly to their efficiency and usefulness.x—E. W. K.— New 
York Teacher. 





AN INCIDENT IN SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


My friend Stanton undertook teaching a private school in the place 
where he was living. He had been brought up in the West, and had lived 
for some years in Grovesend, so that he knew the character of the people, 
and the spirit of license and freedom which had generally been indulged in 
the children. Not a few of the boys had the reputation of being turbulent 
and rebellious, and it was likely to require both a steady hand and good 
judgment to control with success the wild elements. I have thought, from 
what I knew of Stanton’s school, that he was often too lax in his manage- 
ment; but he excused himself by quoting the agricultural proverb about 
not setting the coulter too deep for new ground. He said he should bring 
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up the standard of discipline and scholarship as he enlarged the school and 
brought it more fully under his infiuence. 

Stanton’s arrangements at first were such that he was not obliged to 
spend his whole time in the school-rooms. For assistant he employed a 
emale teacher who had been trained in one of our best New England 
academies. She had complete knowledge of what she was to teach, and 
the steady patience and perseverance necessary for thorough drilling of 
her classes; besides, she had the New England ideas of duty and discipline ; 
she had obeyed strict regulations in school, and in turn expected obedience 
of her pupils. Her manner was quiet and dignified, some times seeming 
severe, but generally gentle, and never in the least overbearing. The 
school-room was frequently left in her charge, and there were several 
classes which some times recited to Stanton and some times to her. 

For a considerable time all went well in school. Perhaps the Western 
courtesy to women coincided with the dignity of the teacher and the am- 
bition for good standing which was aroused by Stanton’s new government, 
so that even the roughest boys, those who had defied all authority, both 
at home and at school, were as ready to obey Miss Gilbert as Stanton him- 
self. But at length a spirit of insubordination was manifest, which seem- 
ed to indicate that three boys, nearly grown, had determined to break 
down Miss Gilbert’s authority. When she had the care of the room, or 
was hearing their classes, they were disorderly, communicating with each 
other, occasionally whispering, laughing, or getting up trifling play. Her 
glance of displeasure was met by a look of cool indifference: when called 
by name in reproof of their behavior, they soon renewed the offense, and 
plainly set her at naught. If Stanton was in the room or heard them re- 
cite, they were perfectly respectful and orderly, and could not be detected 
in avy impropriety. 

Stanton was unwilling to interfere to support Miss Gilbert’s authority 
on what seemed to be such slight necessity. The spirit that actuated the 
three young men (as they might be considered) was evident, and the con- 
spiracy undoubted; but unless it came out in more overt acts, it would ap- 
pear both to them and to the rest of the school, that she was unable to 
maintain her authority without a constant and visible support from the 
principal. It would not do to let them drive her to a perpetual reporting 
of minor delinquencies. Stanton resolved to compel them either to yield 
to her, or rebel so openly that the intervention of the supreme authority 
should be manifestly called for. ‘As a doctor” said Stanton, ‘“‘some times 
hastens the crisis of a disease, and thus forwards its cure, so I determined 
to make those boys see where they stood, and choose between rebellion 
and unqualified obedience ; I was sure they would choose the former’” 

Giving Miss Gilbert his view of the matter, and directions for the execu- 
tion of the plan, one day he spent more than usual timo in the school- 
room, and heard many classes. Whenever he detected a pupil holding 
communication with another he instantly called him by name, and ordered 
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him to stand up and remain standing until permitted to sit down. Some 
were called up at their desks, others at recitation; in either case the new 
punishment was a great mortification, but no one hesitated to obey. The 
three conspirators, Grosstate, Thorpley, and Royston, were, as was ex- 
pected, blameless; but the whole school wondered at the innovation. 

Next day Miss Gilbert was left in the chair as usual. When she called 
up the class containing these boys, they soon renewed their misconduct. 
She ordered Grosstate to stand up. He refused, adding insolent language 
to the refusal. Before the recitation was through, Royston and Thorpley 
had each received and disobeyed the: same direction, but without insolent 
replying. No further notice was taken of the matter, and things went on 
as usual through the day. Stanton had wished to deal with Grosstate firsts 
because he had least courage and obstinacy, and was the weak point in 
the conspiracy. His special insolence gave reason for calling him first to 
account, 

At the close of school in the afternoon Stanton had given the signal of 
the bell to prepare for dismission, and the pupils were waiting for the sig- 
nal for departure, which was never given till the bustle of putting away 
books had subsided to perfect silence. When every eye was upon him 
with expectation, he suddenly turned to Grosstate and said sternly, ‘‘ Al- 
fred Grosstate, this morning you were guilty of insolent conduct to your 
teacher, Miss Gilbert. You knew that sitting in my place she had full au- 
thority over the school; but you told her you would not mind her. Now,” 
drawing his watch and laying it on the table as he spoke, “I give you two 
minutes to confess your offense, say that you are sorry for it and will do 
better. If you do not do so, we will settle the matter after school.” 

Corporal punishment was almost unknown in the school. What might 
be meant by “settlement after school” was not known; but that it was 
something to be feared was manifest, and it was known that corporal pun- 
ishment might prove very severe. 

As Stanton ceased speaking, every eye turned from him to Grosstate. 
No one stirred. Nota breath was heard. The culprit was taken by sur- 
prise. He had expected to be notified to remain, and had made up his 
mind to take a moderate whipping, but without giving up his rebellious 
spirit. Now he was in a pillory of shame. The steadfast artillery of eyes 
on every side distressed him. The unwonted silence and attention con- 
centrated the impression, while the stern glances of the teacher were like 
arrows of fire. He turned red, then pale, then flushed up again. His face 
quivered and was distorted with contending emotions, while his limbs 
moved in little jerks, and he twisted his body on his seat, looking only at 
the master before him, who was looking some times at him, some times at 
the school, and some times at the watch. “One minute has passed,” said 
Stanton. There was no change, but that his face showed that his will 
was failing under the trial. ‘Thirty seconds are left,” said the teacher. 
“T don’t know what you want me to say,” stammered Grosstate. “ You 
know you were impudent to Miss Gilbert and refused to obey her, and 
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you can say so; you know whether you are sorry for it, and will behave 
better, and you can say so. Fifteen seconds are left.” In an instant he 
was on his feet, faltered out the required apology almost ia Stanton’s 
words, and subsided into his seat, thoroughly conquered. 

He was never again disrespectful to any of his teachers in that school ; 
and when, some months later, Miss Gilbert died unexpectedly one night, 
and the announcement was made in school next morning, the sorrowful 
face and tearful eyes of Alfred Grosstate bore testimony to his kindly re- 
gard and true respect for her. Perhaps a touch of remorse deepened the 
feeling. 

The other boys were soon disposed of. They were not noticed that day, 

but knew that something awaited them. Thorpley’s conduct was mention- 
ed to his father, and home influence and the teacher’s admonitions brought 
him back to his daty, Royston had had difficulty with previous instruc- 
tors; Stanton talked with him kindly two or three times, and urged him 
not to forfeit the good character he had begun to earn, and warned him 
him that the end witi him would be dismissal from the school. He chose 
the wiser course, and confessed and forsook his rebellion. 
* Stanton never repeated this expedient, for he had no occasion so to do, 
and part of its effect came from its novelty. Had he required instant sub- 
mission, the boy might have refused it; had he given him forewarning, he 
might have gathered his powers of resistance; and if the apology had been 
left to be given next day, his fellows would have strengthened his courage. 
They ridiculed him for yielding in two minutes, but were weakened by 
his defection, and strongly impressed by the promptitude, energy, and de- 
termination of their teacher: they learned that he would vindicate his au- 
thority and maintain his government, choosing his own times and ways. 
Those “two minutes” exorcised the fell specter of insubordination, so that 
it vanished forever from that school.—A. E, T.—Jllinois Teacher. 





ROCKFORD SCHOOLS. 


Rocxrorp, Itx., May 18th, 1858. 


Frienp Craia :—If all your correspondents are as negligent as myself, [ 
am sure that you have reason to suspect men’s promises. I have seen 
much in schools during my recent travels in Wisconsin and Northern Il- 
linois that I believe would interest your readers, could they have seen 
also, through the columns of the Journal; but I have not found time at 
the moment to pen the impressions as I promised, so they are among the 
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dead in the mind’s charnel house. Did you ever think of the mind’s dead¢ 
Association, like the last trump, may call them from their resting places, 
but they slumber for the present. 

Rock River is a beautiful stream, and it has upon its banks three of the 
most promising cities of the West—Janesville, Beloit, and Rockford. I 
have been spending a week at the last-mentioned city, and I am much de- 
lighted with its location, scenery, people, advantages, schools, and pros- 
pects. I shall confine this letter to a brief view of its public schools and 
the young ladies seminary. 

You know that I have a very high opinion of the graded school system, 
hence I shall speak of schools first. There are two here, one in East and 
another in West Rockford. I am pleased to know that the river does not 
divide the interests in any great public enterprise, though to distinguish 
localities the terms east and west are sometimes used. The school on the 
east side is superintended by Prof. O. C. Blackmer. It numbers 549 pu- 
pils, and presents a complete theory of graded schools, in active and effi- 
cient operation, From the first primary to the high school every thing is 
progressive, and though the discipline is severe, or, I might better say, 
rigid, inside and out, yet an atmosphere of love is seen to pervade every 
thing, and is felt by the spectator. 

Entering the second primary department, I found all busy in recitation 
and preparation for the class. Some little boys and girls were “ talking 
from the book.” They stood exactly like men and women, and talked 
while their mates counted to denote the length of time to be given at each 
pause. Little fellows can be taught to express the sentiment on the print- 
ed page in a manner that will—yes fascinate. I refer to these schools for 
the proof of my assertion. Not an individual seemed to look dumpish or 
dull because he was little and “ cooped up.” The recitation over, a gen- 
eral exercise in singing was introduced, and they all sung with the same 
expression and animation. Then another general exercise in addition and 
numeration, and the life of the recitation was contagious. This exercise 
was an evidence also that little folks could learn some things that larger 
ones ought to know, and do it ata time of relaxation. Then came the 
recess. Two delegates left their seats, proceeded to the doors, stood with 
hands upon the knob; a motion, or something else that I could not see or 
hear, started the first division, and out they went. The door was opened 
for them by the sentinels, and closed immediately, to shut out the noise of 
their happy laugh on the play-ground, This was repeated, until the room 
was vacant. I could not keep away from the play-ground. I wanted to 
watch these industrious “little ones” there also. They played as earnest- 
ly as they worked. These recesses are repeated twice in the forenoon, and 
the same in the afternoon. The teachers who find it so difficult to amuse 
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their primary scholars, and who think the abcdarians of the ages of six 
and upward are not old enough to commence a discipline that will make 
them men and women, ought, by all means, to look into the second primary 
department of Prof. Blackmer’s school. The accomplished lady who sup- 
erintends this room is Mrs. O. J. Wright, and if the true spirit of the teacher 
ever came below and entered humanity, certainly this lady possesses it. 

I entered other rooms and other departments until I had seen the whole 
picture. It is a picture, and one that I wish all our free people, who hope 
to perpetuate their liberties, could look upon. There is hope below, be- 
cause their is a higher seat above for each scholar who will work to merit 
it, and hope makes them all look upward while they strive. I can not 
particularize in regard to the other rooms. They were similar to the best 
first class graded schools. The citizens have provided ample and beautiful 
school-rooms for the accommodation of this and the other school, at a cost 
of about $25,000 each. Let me say here, that these two public school 
buildings, and the seminary and boarding hall may be set down as having 
cost nearly $100,000. I think that is pretty well for Rockford. 

Prof. Blackmer is assisted in the high school by M.S. F. Penfield; in 
the grammar department by Miss A. M. Coolidge and Miss Mary E. Brad- 
ley. In the intermediate department by Miss L. A. Brown, Miss Julia A. 
Southgate, and Miss Anna F, Swan. Second primary by the lady men- 
tioned above and Miss Ellen Blackmer; in the first primary by Miss E. J. 
Griffin and Miss Abby N, Flint, and a more competent corps of teachers 
I have yet to see. Mr. Blackmer does not teach in any particular depart- 
ment. He appears often in all the departments, and is as likely to be 
found teaching the alphabet as the powers of a Thus the services 
of the expensive teacher are not confined to any class of students, and 
the discipline is vested in one individaal, who is competent and thorough. 

Prof. Lyon, who is the likeness of Prof. Blackmer in teaching, only more 
so, perhaps, superintends the school on the west side. The discipline is 
the same, and the grade as uniform. In his school only the most attrac- 
tive department seems to be the high school. Large scholars (Mr. Editor, 
what does the term mean, large in intellect or in stature) always give 
more character to a school, especially if they are inspired with the scholars 
hope, and none but the true teacher can instill it. 

The teachers of this school co-operate heartily in teachers’ meetings, 
and in carrying forward every thing that is new and calculated to benefit 
the school. There is not much in a name or I would give their appella- 
tions also. I have invited all these active and practical teachers to meet 
with us at Portage City next August, and I know that you and the other 
members of the committee will second the invitation. 

“T come now to speak” of Rockford Female Seminary. I presume I 
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shall add but little, in what I say, to its already well-deserved and abun- 
dantly allowed reputation through our State and Illinois, but as I have had 
an opportunity to observe its influences and examine its practical workings, 
and am altogether in love with the institution, I shall not forego the pleas- 
ure of adding my testimony in regard to its merits, 

It is situated on the east bank of Rock River, on an elevated site in the 
midst of a delightful grove, whose original beauty is still sacredly pre- 
served. This grove not having been molested by art, affords a graced 
and commodious concert room for the,“ wild vocalists,” and a retreat for 
the meditative student, as silent and wild as the most devout could wish, 
and the general health and bloom of the fair students is an evidence that 
the breezes which sing among the trees, and assist in unfolding the luxuri- 
ous charms of nature, is not unappreciated by them. 

The soil is light and pebbly, the river passes on the west, only a few 
rods from the main building, and altogether it is as well situated to make 
the student contented and happy as any similar institution that it has been 
my pleasure to visit. 

A very able corps of teachers compose the faculty, which is headed by 
the experienced and accomplished ladies, Miss A. P. Sill and Miss Mary 
White. We do not often find all the graces of person or qualities of mind 
which constitute the model woman in one person, and very seldom in two, 
but what these two ladies have not, is not worth having. Of the teachers 
I need not speak. Their being retained in their respective departments is 
sufficient evidence of their ability and thoroughness. The boarding hall 
is commodious and pleasant, and all young ladies from abroad are required 
to board in the same, unless special arrangements are made otherwise with 
the officers of the institution. I can not too heartily commend this ar- 
rangement. The reason that we advocate the central high school in con- 
nection with our common school system, is, that the young ladies and 
gentlemen when they leave the home circie to attend our foreign schools, 
beyin at once to develop the intrigue and devilty of their natures, while 
the heart and higher qualities of mind are not awakened. This may seem 
severe, but a thousand disappointed parents endorse the proposition. I 
will here quote from the catalogue of this institution, to show why I ap- 
prove of the plan adopted by it: 

“This Cepartment is modeled after the well-regalated family; therefore, 
each member, as a part of her home education, shares in the responsibili- 
ties of the household, such as every wise parent would appoint, and every 
Cutifal daughter perform. The time thus occupied is about one hour per 
day. This portion of time is so small as not to retard progress in study, 
but on the contrary, the exercise has a healthful and invigorating influ- 
ence, and also aids in symmetrically developing character, by keeping the 
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scholars in the home sphere, and preparing her for the practical duties of 
life.” 

This school is abundantly patronized. The hard times have had but lit- 
tle influence upon its numbers, Many of Wisconsin’s fairest daughters are 
here preparing to become the mistresses of our glorious State. 

I would like to write particularly of Rockford; its beautiful residence 
and good society. But I have trespassed too long. You may hear from 
me anon, Yours truly, A. A, G. 


—e 





SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENOY. 


Ricumonp, June 1st, 1858. 

Mr. Eprror:—I am much interested in the perusal of the Journal, par- 
ticularly as it advocates facts and principles for which T have long con- 
tended, and of many of which, suggested to my mind while engaged in 
teaching in by-gone days, it brings to mind a vivid and distinct recollec- 
tion. Prominent among these J regard that which relates to the selection 
for school officers, particularly town superintendents, of those who are not 
only well qualified in respect to scholar hip, but practically acquainted 
with the business of teaching. The principle to which allusion is here had 
is one of so much importance to the success and future advancement of 
our common schools, that it needs to be engraven in some form more tang- 
ible and accessible than has hitherto been done, particularly to the people 
of the rural districts of our State. What individual is there whose mind 
is ordinarily endowed by nature, that would not, at a glance, see the im- 
propriety of selecting a person entirely unacquainted with any particular 
branch of manufactures, to exercise a controling supervision over an ex- 
tensive establishment of this description? Equally absurd is it to elect to 
the responsible office of superintendent of schools, an individual practical- 
ly unacquainted with the complicated machinery of the youthful mind, 
and with the business of “teaching the young idea how to shoot.” The 
absurdity is, in my opinion, just as palpable in the one case as in the other, 
though not so observable, from the fact that the highest degree of excel- 
lence in teaching requires so rare a combination of talents, and is so seldom 
attained, that a large proportion ot our rural population, having little or 
no opportunity of seeing it exhibited in the proper training of their off- 
spring, regard it as ordinary in its means and ends, and consequently come 
very far short of appreciating it properly. Hence an inferior grade of 
talents and acquirements is adequate ‘to the business of superintending 
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schools, and hence it occasionally happens, by an accidental concurrence 
of circumstances, that an individual elected to the office of town superin- 
tendent, is required, by the routine of his duty, to exercise a controling 
supervision over teachers who are far his superiors both in mental and 
moral culture. Whether such a state of things is the unavoidable result 
of the practical working of our school system is a point which I shall not 
now attempt to decide. One important fact, however, is clearly deducible 
from the preceding premises, that is, that in order to the accomplishment 
of the greatest amount of good by the operations of the school system, it 
is necessary that all the parts of the ‘great body corporated, by which I 
mean school officers, teachers, and people, should be elevated, mentally 
and morally, in harmony with each other. Any jar here creates a rupture 
in the harmony of the whole. 

Although, as has already been intimated, it is not my present design to 
discuss the merits of the school system, it is but just to remark that any 
system is perhaps equally objectionable which does not recognize the car- 
dinal principle that none but practical educators are competent to be en- 
trusted with the superintendency of schools, and whether the system of 
town or county superintendency will afford the greater security against 
the evil complained of, requires the test of experience to decide. There is 
one additional item connected with the superintendency of schools to 
which I will brietly advert, and close this rambling communication. The 
visitation of schools I regard as one of the most important and responsible 
duties which devolves upon the town superintendent; better, therefore, 
be omitted entirely than improperly done. If he is gentlemanly, polite 
and intelligent, as well as active and obliging in the performance of this 
particular department of his duty much good will, unquestionably, be the 
result. 

If, on the other hand, he enter the school-room with a sort of assumed 
senatorial dignity, and deliver his sentiments in a formal, haughty, or dic- 
tatorial manner, though he possess the requisite qualifications as to scholar- 
ship, and though his views may be perfectly just, a prejudice will be con- 
ceived against him, on the part of both teacher and pupils, which will par- 
alyze all his efforts in the accomplishment of any durable good. 

B. H. Srarx. 





Tue Srraspura Croox.—@alignani says: “The famous astronomical 
clock of the Cathedral of Strasburg reproduced, by means_of its machin- 
ery, with perfect accuracy, the various phases of the recent eclipse of the 
sun, This clock, as is known, in addition to declaring the ,time, presents 
the heavenly bodies and their movements.” 
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OPINIONS, ETC,, FROM THE OFFICE OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 
(Continued from the June Number.) 


DISTRICT OFFICERS—POWERS AND DUTIES. 

Q. Have the District Board the right to hire a teacher for four or jive 
days in a week, just as suits their own convenience, without consulting 
the wishes of the District? 

A. Custom, which makes law, has established the precedent of teach- 
ing five and six days in alternate weeks in country schools, and five days 
each week in schools in cities and villages, and this custom is understood 
to be the voice of the district, unless it is otherwise directed; and we do 
not see how the Board would be authorized in departing from the estab- 
lished custom, except at the instance of the district. A legal month is 
twenty-two days, in either case. 

It may well be questioned whether it is advisable for any schools to 
keep over five days in a week. It would, in our opinion, be advisable 
never to teach six days. For older scholars it might, perhaps, not be in- 
jurious; but for the younger pupils it is, we fear, positively criminal to 
keep them so contined without giving them every week one good, whole. 
hearty play-day, for the Sabbath is not a day of recreation in this country 
We think, also that older pupils would progress equally fast with this al- 
lowance for relaxation. It would be a good work for districts to begin to 
change the custom from five and a half days, to five days’ school in each 
week, 

Q. Cana school district officer qualify after the ten days allowed by 
law have expired; and if he can not, and his office becomes vacant, when 
does the vacancy begin, at the time of his election, or at the expiration of 
the ten days? 

A, A district schoel officer can not qualify after the ten days allowed 
by law have expired; his office then becomes vacant, and must be filled 
within ten days by the remaining members of the Board, or afterward by 
the Town Superintendent. The vacancy commences at the expiration of 
the ten days, the law allowing the old officers to hold their offices that 
length of time after the expiration of their year, for this express purpose. 

Q. Does the same rule, as above laid down, apply to Town Superinten- 
dents ? 
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A. It does; except that in case of a vacancy the Board of Supervisors 
have the power of appointing an officer to fill such vacancy. 

A. Cn a district officer hold office more than ten days after the an- 
nual meetirg at which his successor should have been elected? 

A. He can not. 

Q. The law says a district shall be duly organized when any two of its 
officers are elected and qualified, and that it shall be legally organized af- 
ter it has exercised the franchises of a district for two years; now, can 
the superintendent of a town, alter the limits of a joint district, by taking 
the territory in his town from the said joint district, without the consent 
of the superintendents of the other towns, provided his action is within 
two years from the formation of the said joint district ? 

A, He can not, for the district is duly organized, according to the law, 
and such due organization must be treated in all respects by the district 
and town officers as a perfect and legal organization, 

Compiled from the records of the Department, by 


8. H. CARPENTER, 
Assistant State Supt. of Public Instruction. 





TO TOWN SUPERINTENTS AND BISTRICT CLERKS. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 





Tue special attention of District Clerks is called to the Sixth Section of the 
New School Law, which follows, with the specific’direction there given as to the 
time for making their annual reports; and Town Superintendents will greatly 
subserve the public interest by making known to District Clerks their duty in 
this particular. 

Blanks for reports of District Clerks and Town Superintendents will be sent to 
Town Superintendents for their respective towns during the month of July; and 
all Town Superintendents who may not have received them by the Ist of August 
are specially desired to notify this Department of the fact, with their post-office ad. 
dress, that a new supply may be sent forward in season. Very respectfully, 

LYMAN C. DRAPER, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE SCHOOL LAWS. 
[Published June 1st, 1858.] 
CHAPTER CXXXVIII. 


AN ACT to amend an act entitled “An act to amend chapter nineteen of the Revised Statu- 
tes, and to compile the School Laws of Wisconsin,” approved April 1st, 1854, 


The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
follows: 


Section 1. Section twelve of an act to amend chapter nineteen of the Revised Statutes, and 
to compile the school laws of Wisconsin, approved April 1st 1854, is hereby amended so as to 
read as follows: “Special district meetings may be called by the clerk, or in his absence, by 
the director or treasurer, on the written request of any five legal voters of the district, by noti- 
fying all the legal voters in such district, and the inhabitants qualified by law to vote, when 
lawfully assembled at a special meeting shall have power to transact the same business as at 
tho first and each annual meeting.” 

Sec 2. So much of chapter nineteen of the Revised Statutes as relates to the assessment and 
collection of school district taxes, is hereby revived for the purpose of assessing and collecting 
any tax that may be voted at any special meeting, in accordance with the provisions of section 
one of this act. 


Sec. 8, This section amends section 14 of the School Law of 1854, increasing the power of 8 
district meeting to vote a tax for building, hiring, or purchasing a school-house, from three to 
five hundred dollars, without the certificate of the Town Superintendent. 

Sec. 4. This section provides that the District Board shall be elected for three years: Pro- 
vided, That at the first annual election of district officers after the passage of this act, and at the 
first election of such officers in any newly organized district, the clerk shall be chosen for one 
year, the treasurer for two years, and the director for three years; and thereafter each officer 
shall be chosen for three years. 


8ec.5, Simply makes some necessary verbal changes in section 20 and 21 of the law of 1854, 
relative to District Treasurers making their final report, not at the end of the year, but at the 
close of their term of service. 

Sec. 6. In consequence of the change of the fiscal year of the State requiring the annual re- 
ports of the State officers to be made within ten days after the 1st of October, it became neces- 
sary to change the time for the District Clerks, Town Superintendents, and Olerks of Boards of 
Supervisors, to make their annual reports, This section makes the school year end June 80th, 
and requires the District Clerk to make his annual report between the 1st and 15:h days of 
July. These dates, however, are not the ones agreed on by the State Superintendent and the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Education, with whom the bill originated, and neither 
can account for the blunder; nor was it discovered till after the publication of the law. As 
this change of the closing of the school year would, if enforced, prove exceedingly vexatious, 
if not fatal, to those districts that rely upon the summer months to make up their three months’ 
school, to entitle them to public money, and, as in other particulars, it is impossible for the 

” State Superintendent and local officers to comply with this part of the law at this late date, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, with the consent and approval of the Governor, here- 
by authorizes and directs all Clerks of school districts in the State, to make their annual report, 
as was intended in the new law, and which is absolutely necessary in order to carry into effect 
the connecting requirements of the law, viz.: The school year to close, as formerly, August 
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31st, the report to bear date September 1st, and to be made between the fret and tenth days of 
September to the Town Superintendent. 


Sec. 7 requires the Town Superintendent to make his report to the Clerk of the Board of Su- 
pervisiors, bearing date the 15th day of September, between the fifteenth and twenty-fifth days 
of September. 

Sec. 8 requires the Clerk of the Board of Supervisors to make his report to the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, on or before the 10th day of October. 


Sec.9. This section requires the State Superintendent to make his annual report to the Gov- 
ernor on or before the 10th of December. 


Sec. 1¢ amends section 94 of the law of 1854,s0 a3 to make the districts or towns liable for 
costs, and not the Town Superintendents, whenthe atter commence an action on a bond, 

Sec. 11 authorizes the State Superintendent to have 5,000 copies of the existing school laws 
printed, ith necessary forms and regulations, and to send to each Town Superintendent a 
copy, and for each District Clerk. 


Sec. 12. Whenever two-thirds of the legal voters of any two or more adjoining school dis- 
tricts shall at an annua! meeting, by vote, determine to form a union district for high school 
purposes, it shail be the duty of the clerks of the districts so voting to furnish the town super- 
intendent a certified copy of the minutes ofsaid meeting, together with the names of those yot- 
ing for and against said proposition, Upon receiving such notice it shall be the duty of the 
town superintendent to determine and establish the boundaries of said union district, and file 
a copy of such order with the town clerk. He may also, upon appiication, include persons and 
lands in adjoining districts in said union district, according tv his discretion. 

2. The control of such union district shall be vested in a board, consisting of director, treas_ 
urer, and clerk, who shall be elected in the same manner, and hold their offices the same as 
officers of the district doards, subjact to the same rules and penalties; Provided, That the 
town superintendent shall have power to appoint the first board of such union district. 

8. The expenses of said union school district incurred in purchasing or leasing school-houses, 
or sites, in building or repairing school-houses, out-houses, fences, etc., in hiring teachers, and 
in establishing and carrying on said high school, shall be defrayed by a tax upon the real and 
personal property of said union district at its anoual or special meetings, and shall be levied 
and collected in the manner hereinbefore provided for the assessment and collection of district 
taxes, No fee for tuition shall be charged or collected; Provided, however, That such tuition 
fee may be charged and collected from scholars not residing in the union district, which fee or 
fees shall go into the general fund of said union district, 


4, The board of said union district, together with the town superintendent, shall constitute 
a board to determine the standard of qualification necessary for admission, the branches to be 
taught, and the books and apparatus to be used in said high school; and shall also examine all 
candidates for teaching in such high school, and award certificates to those deemed competent. 

5, The annual meeting of the union school districts shall be held on the Wednesday after the 
last Monday in September in each year, and such meeting shall have power to transact all busi- 
ness as prescribed in section 11 of the act to which this act is amendatory. 

6. Special meetings may be held as provided in section 12 of said act. 

7. When it is proposed to form union districts of territory lying in two or more adjoining 
towns, then the respective superintendents of those towns shall act ia concert in the formation 
of such union district as now required in the formation of joint districts, and the superinten- 
dent of the town in which the house shall be situated, shall have the superintendence and con- 
trol of said union district after its organization, 

8. Nothing in this law shall be construed so as to impair the organization of primary dis- 
tricts within such union district. 

Sec. 18. It shall be the duty of the town superintendent of schools in each town, to prosecute 
any district treasurer of his town, whenever such treasurer shall use or pay out any moneys in 
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his hands belonging to his district, without authority of law. In case such superintendent 
shall neglect or refuse to prosecute such district treasurer, he shall be Hable to a penalty of fifty 
dollars to be recovered by the town treasurer of his town on the official bond of said superine 
tendent. 

Sec, 14. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage and publication ; 
and all acts and parts of acts contravening the provisions of this act, are hereby repesled, 


F. 8. LOVELL, Speaker of the A bly. 
H. H. GILES, President of the Senate pro tem, 








Approved May 17th, 185s. 
ALEXANDER W. RANDALL. 





MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Orrice oF SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
Madison, Wis., May 81st, 1858. 


Dantet Cortins, Esq., WATERTOWN: 


Dear Sir—I daly received your favor of the 20th inst., in which you 
inform me that the Board of Education of Watertown, of which you are a 
member, have “ unanimously resolved, that the reading of the Bible, and 
all forms of prayer, be discontinued.” You assign, as your justification for 
thia action, the fact that your community is composed of so many different 
national elements; and, in conclusion, you ask my opinion on the subject. 

I very much regret that there should have occurred any serious differ- 
ences of opinion in regard to the management of the public schools of your 
city; and, above all, do I regret that such differences should have had 
their origin with reference to the use of that precious book, the Bible. 
The Constitution very properly, I think, prohibits “sectarian instruction” 
i the public schools of the State; but this certainly can not justly be con- 
strued to mean the total exclusion of the Bible from the schools, or that 
simply repeating the Lord’s Prayer, as has been done in your public 
schools, or, indeed, uttering any other liberal unobjectionable prayer, 
could, in any just sense, be regarded as sectarian. This is my view and 
understanding of the matter, and I feel confident that this is also the prac- 
tical, common-sense view taken of it by the great mass of the people of 
Wisconsin, without any regard to sectarian connections or partialities. 

You ask if the reading of the Scriptures and offering prayer are the 
common practice in the public schools of this State? To a considerable 
extent, I presume it is; perhaps almost invariably so, when in accordance 
with the teachers’ wishes, And_ such, too, is the practice, to a great ex- 
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tent, in other portions of our own country, and in Europe. And more than 
this, religious instruction is imparted in the public schools of the most en- 
lightened countries of the world—in some of them it is sectarian, but in 
many it is not. In Great Britain, France, Prussia, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, Bavaria, Saxony, Austria, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland, 
more or less religious instruction is given in the public schools; and even 
in Russia it is a national maxim, that “religious teaching constitutes the 
only solid foundation of all useful instruction.” 

No more enlightened statesman, or abler advocate for religious instruc- 
tion in public schools, has appeared in any age or country than the cele- 
brated M. Guizot, who has repeatedly been chosen as the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction in France. In addressing the French Chambers, while dis- 
cussing his scheme of primary education for France, he said: You have 
admitted moral and religious instruction as an essential part of primary 
education ; but, gentlemen, moral and religious instruction is not likea 
reading lesson, or a question in arithmetic, to be gone through at a partic- 
ular hour, and then laid aside. Moral and religious instruction is a work 
of all hours and all times, The atmosphere of a school ought to be moral 
and religious, and this is the only condition on which you can have moral 
and religious instruction in your schools. Children reach the age in which 
the sciences are to be studied, but in Primary Schools, if you lay not a 
foundation of morality and religion, you build upon the sand. Does not 
the teacher open and close the school with prayer? In teaching the chil- 
dren to read, is it not in the Catechism? In teaching them History, is it 
not of Scripture? In a word, religious instruction is mingled with all the 
proceedings at all hours, in a Primary School, Take heed of a fact, which 
was never so brightly apparent as at this day: Intellectual culture, if ac- 
companied by moral and religious culture, prodaces ideas of order, and of 
submission to the laws, and becomes the basis of the greatness and prosper- 
ity of society. Intellectual culture alone, not so accompanied, produces 
principles of insubordination and disorder, and endangers the social com- 
pact.” Elsewhere, speaking of his Bill, he observed: “ By moral and re- 
ligious instruction, it provides for another class of wants quite as real as 
the others, and which Providence has placed in the hearts of the poorest 
as well as of the richest in this world, for upholding the dignity of human 
life and the protection of social order.” Speaking of the teacher, and his 
high and important mission, he remarked: “ Nothing can supply for you, 
the desire of faithfully doing what is right. You must be aware, that, in 
confiding a child to your care, every family expects that you will send him 
back an honest maa; the country, that he will be made a good citizen 
You know that virtue does not always follow in the train of knowledge, 
and that the lessons received by children might become dangerots to 
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them, were they addressed exclusively to the understanding. Let the 
teacher, therefore, bestow his first care on the cultivation of the moral 
qualities of his pupils. He must unceasingly endeavor to propagate and 
establish those imperishable principles of morality and reason—without 
which, universal order is in danger; and to sow in the hearts of the young 
those seeds of virtue and honor which age, riper years, and the passions, 
will never destroy. Faith in Divine Providence, the sacredness of duty, 
submission to parental authority, the respect due to the laws, to the king, 
and to the rights of every one—such are the sentiments which the teacher 
will strive to develop.” 

“‘ Nothing,” says Horace Man, “ receives more attention in the Prussian 
schools than the Bible. It is taken up early and studied systematically. 
The great events recorded in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment; the character and lives of those wonderful men, who, from age to 
age, were brought upon the stage of action, and through whvse agency the 
future history and destiny of the race were to be so much modified ; and 
especially, those sublime views ot duty and of morality which are brought 
to light in the Gospel, these are topics of daily and earnest inculcation in 
every school. To these, in some schools, is added the history of the Chris- 
tian religion, in connection with co-temporary civil history. So far as 
the Bible lessons are concerned, I can ratify the strong statements made by 
Prof. Stowe, in regard to the absence of sectarian instruction, or endeay- 
ors at proselytism.” 

Prof. Stowe, speaking of the German teacher, observes: sometimes he 
calls the class around him, and relates to them, in his own language, some 
of the simple narratives of the Bible itself, or directs one of the children 
to read it aloud ; and then follows a friendly, familiar conversation between 
him and the class respecting the narrative; their little doubts are proposed 
and resolved, their questions put and answered, and the teacher unfolds 
the moral and religious instruction to be derived from the lesson, and illus- 
trates it by appropriate quotations from the didactic and preceptive parts 
of the Scripture. Sometimes he explains to the class a particular virtue 
or vice, a truth or a duty; and after having clearly shown what it is, he 
takes some Bible narrative which strongly illustrates the point in discus- 
sion, reads it to them, and directs their attention to it, with special refer- 
ence to the preceding narrative.” 

(To be Continued.) 
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How rtrveE tus 18.—“ It is not work that kills men; itis worry. Work 
is healthy; you can put more on a man than he can bear. It is not the 
revolution that destroys the machinery, but the friction. Fear secretes 
acids; but love and trust are sweet juices.” 
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Home Department. 





THE WANT AND THE REMEDY. 


“Tr is not enough!” said my brother, with an emphatic sigh. He was 
leaning upon the gate, looking at our quiet pasture land, and at old Grey 
cropping the dew freshened grass. He turned and gazed into the stately 
forest, and muttered, “It is not enough !” 

“What disturbs you, Walter?” I inquired. I was standing near him 
having espied him there when returning trom my evening ramble. He 
turned suddenly. 

“T will tell you,” he replied; “for you will agree with me. I was 
thinking that 1am almost a man—yes, almost,” he repeated, seeing me 
smile, as he drew up his boyish figure, which was hardly proportionate 
even to his eighteen years. ‘‘ Boys, you know,” he continued, “ are satis- 
fied with a knife, a dog, and a gun. Iam not, and therefore am above 
them. I know that I am capable of something; father would say, ‘ not 
greater,” so I will only say beyond my present round of employment. I 
have read that many young men have thought the same, and have gone 
out of home quiet, ‘to seek their fortunes,’ but have not found the object 
of their search. But this does not discourage me, for I believe there is a 
golden meun between a reckless, adventurous spirit, and a plodding, un 
aspiring one. 

“ That mean I am seeking; and may it not be attained by combining 
the advantages of a city life with the pure air, freedom from restraint, and 
healthful exercise of the country? I think that a spoke is gone from the 
great wheel of society, and that is the one which, if replaced, would more 
intimately connect country and town. But now there are great differ- 
ences between us, insuperable almost to me; yet that does not in the least 
cheek my longing to be more, even, than a good farmer. Yet I do not 
wish to leave my occupation or the country; I love them both too truly 
to forsake them. It is the education, the education, that I pine for, and 
will have.” 

“ But,” I ventured, “ you do not wish to leave the country, yet you have 
decided to have an education, which you can not obtain without going 
from home. This seems paradoxical.” 

“True,” he replied, “‘and the question is, how is the difficulty to be 
overcome ?” 
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Just as he had uttered the last interrogatory, Mr. B. joined us, and to 
him we referred the subject under consideration. 

“ You wish to know if it is possible for you to unite the advantages of 
the city with those of the country,” he replied. “I might tell you, Walter, 
that by fitting up a residence for yourself near a city, you might combine 
the two results. But that you know already, and you know also that to 
do this is impossible. It would pre-suppose the fortune and independence 
of a successful man of forty to be possessed by a youth, who has as yet 
done little in life, aside from physical labor, except to hope. It would 
afford me great pleasure if I could tell you how you might secure right 
here, without going to a distant city, without leaving your honorable em- 
ployment upon the farm, the advantages you desire. ForI rejoice to see 
that you do not belong to that class of malcontents who consider farming 
only in the light of degrading servitude, but that you honor your profes- 
sion, and only wish to make yourself truly worthy of it. 

‘When I was young I had the same desire that you have. To be at 
once a thorough, practical farmer, and an educated man, were my wishes, 
because they were necessities. To be a farmer was a necessity of mine, 
for I could enjoy no other pursuit as well. Ido not mear that my ambi- 
tion was to be either a plowman, a herdsman or ashepherd merely, but a 
farmer ina broader and higher sense. I wished to be one of the great 
fraternity of ‘ nature’s noblemen.’ It was a demand of my intellect to be 
cultivated and expanded; I felt a craving, which I knew could be satisfied 
in no other way. But I was poor, and stay at home I must. Thus was I 
in a torturing dilemma, as a man must always be when only one-half his 
abilities are being called into action. 

‘“‘ My case was not an isolated one, nor is yours. Thousands are feeling 
this very want to-day, are groaning under it, and will not be comforted 
till their aspirations are fulfilled; for unequal development never was, and 
never can be natural, hence never can be productive of happiness. But to 
the point.' 

“TI studied every possibility of which I was capable over and over, as I 
followed the plow by day or mused at eventide. Not in a day or a week 
but after months of thought and careful weighing of probabilities, I arrived 
at the conclusion—doubtless it is by no means an original—that it was 
possible for an obscure youth, without the aid of a fortune, or influence, or 
‘rich relations,’ to become thoroughly educated, and yet continue to pur- 
sue his avocation—to be a gentleman, and yet occupy the proud position 
of one of the ‘ workers of the world’—to become acquainted with what is 
abroad, and yet remain at home—to be at once a man, a scholar, a farmer, 

gentleman. 
“T do not say that I have done this, indeed I can not; for I should not 
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be sustained in the assumption. But I have done something, and will tell 
you how you may do more. 

“Tn the first place, cease to repine against your lot. Believe that which 
is the truth, God could not have given you anobler one. In close study or 
earnest reflection upon what you have already learned, occupy hereafter 
the hours formerly spent in useless regret. Obtain a few useful books— 
historical, biographical, scientific—almost any except fictitious. I speak of 
the beginning you are to make. Leave fiction for a few years, and then 
read only such as will acquaint you with characters, manners, and cus- 
toms; for though the personal study of -character is noble and elevating, 
more experienced dissectors and delineators than we can be have given us 
the result of their investigations, and by the evening fire we may read it, 
as depicted by the master hand of a Dickens or a Thackeray, who have 
given their whole lives to its observance. But you have much to do before 
you are prepared for literature. You must study science with energy and 
determination, both morning and evening. Have a book always near you, 
use your ‘spare moments.’ Do not, however, endanger your health by 
appropriating the hours that nature demands for rest to study. And that 
you may not dare to disregard the requirements of those laws, I would re- 
commend that physiology be one of the first sciences which shall occupy 
your attention. 

‘Foreign languages you had better omit, unless you have a decided 
genius for them. First make sure of the necessary, afterward, if possible 
obtain the desirable. What you have learned in your moments of leisure» 
review while at your work. Fix the principles that they may remain for- 
ever. You will have this advantage over college students. They are 
urged from one study to another with such rapidity that they have bu 
little time to reflect upon and assimilate what they have learned, but you 
will have hours each day. Your mind can not be occupied with your la- 
bor but a small part of the time; you will soon learn to work as rapidly 
with your hands while your mind is engaged in another direction, as if 
your intellect was objectless. 

‘‘ Whenever you see in nature any thing analogous to what you ‘have 
learned from science, trace that analogy; it will serve to fix the fact more 
firmly in your memory, and to establish habits of observation. Notice the 
honeycomb of the bee; apply to it the principles of Legendre. Exercise 
your knowledge of geology in classifying the pebbles on the shore of the 
brook at which you refresh yourself and your team after a hard morning’s 
work. Do not think the study of botany only fit for school girls; it is a 
noble science. Ascertain the reason why one field of your wheat flourishes 
better than another, for you may know it, but not without that acquaint- 

nee with botany and chemistry, which will teach you what substances 
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enter into the composition of the soil most grateful to such a crop. But I 
shall never weary if I continue to direct your attention to the glorious field 
of inquiry which lies all about you. 

“Procure a practical work on etiquette; study it carefully. Do not 
have the simplicity to believe that the more boorish you can appear, the 
better you will be suited to your business: never did man make a greater 
mistake. What if the rules of politeness are arbitrary? Which is better? 
to shan, by an observance of them, sneers which would have pierced the 
heart of your sensibility, or by disregarding them, to be denied the refined 
society and improving conversation which, witk the science you will mas- 
ter, you might be privileged to esjoy. Because your fathers thought 
*twas useless, is not reason enough for you; you must advance—go higher 
than they have done. 

“A small amount of money will suffice to procure the necessary books 
fora commencement. Begin to-night, and finish—never. But let your 
enthusiasm be tempered by judgment, for excesses never can be successes. 

“ After pursuing this course until your mind has become sufficiently dis- 
ciplined and expanded, leave home for a winter, if your means will admit, 
and go to some town where there is an institution of learning. You can 
obtain permission to attend the lectures delivered before the students for 
a miscellaneous character as you have an opportunity to. Study such 
sciences a3 you could not conveniently pursue at home, as natural philoso- 
phy and chemistry, which require experiments to be fully understood. 
Study, intermingling with it outdoor work, till spring. Then return to 
the farm, not forgetting that your struggle for an education is but begun. 
In the mean time, do not neglect the gentle graces of home life. Be kind 
to all; that is a part of your development as a gentleman. 

Your training as a farmer must be progressing as rapidly as any other 
department, for none is more important; if you fail in one you fail in all, 
Having put your hand to the plow educational, dare not a retrograde 
glance, but go onward ever. 

“And, my young friend, though I ask all this of you, as the price of 
success, I demand no impossibility. Clouds of despondency will come 
over your bright sky at times, but as surely they will vanish before the 
sunshine of an unflinching determination. One thing you must possess, and 
I believe you do—a great desire for knowledge. It must be to you as food 
to the hungry, life to the dying. It must be the great, absorbing object 
of your life: but then success is sure. The discipline will be akin to that 
entorced by Lycurgus, of Lacedwmon, but it will make a Spartan intellect 
as truly as did the great lawgiver make Spartan heroes. The struggle will 
be long, but the victory certain, for ‘ there is no obstacle to him who wills. 
“Remember that ignorance is not ‘ bliss,’ neither is it ‘folly to be wise. 
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“Oh! if our farmers, one and all, with their strong frames, power of en- 
durance and of intellect, would only see this as it is, they would commence 
with a will, and end with a conquest! They will yet see it. It needs 
only that the object be presented in a tangible manner, and they will 
awake, they will act, and far down coming ages shall be felt the influence 
of the farmers of our land—the hope of our nation.” 

Reader! you should have seen my brother then; upon his lofty brow, 
and in his flashing eye, you might have read the magic words, “ Eureka 
Eureka.”—Zmery’s Journal of Agriculture. F. E. W. 





GREATNESS. 


I woup be great! This is the exclamation of the aspiring youth, as he 
struggles on in the paths of life. Now rising on the wave of popular opin- 
ion and success ; now descending into the trough of the great sea, carried 
down by despondency or disappointment, still his anxious expression is, 
“T would be great!” He looks about him for the elements of greatness; 
wealth dazzles his eyes with its lustre, and he fancies that with its posses- 
sion he has attained the acme of happiness and power. He contrasts the 
life of supposed ease and affluence with one of toil and care, and again he 
sighs “I would be great!” 

In every mind is born this wish for human greatness, and unless broken 
by too many coniicting influences, will cause the human breast to heave 
at every age of life. But it is not wealth, it is not romance, it is not fancy, 
which can satisfy a truly aspiring mind. There are yet other elements of 
greatness more potent in their influence, more easy to be gained. 

Mind is so constituted that it must be fed, either with fancies or with 
facts; fed with the former it becomes a skeleton, but with the latter 
strong. 

The strong mind grasps not after illusions; and what is wealth but this! 
The history of our world shows us too many instances of one day in a 
palace, and the next day in a cave; one day reveling in pomp and pride, 
and the morrow delving with the serf, for us to place much confidence in 
the stability of wealth. Yet still the student sighs “I would be great!” 
“‘T would win honor to wield it o’er the destinies of man. To such a stu- 
dent let me say, there is no royal road to honor; the way is now open for 
you as well as for others. The world around you is demonstrating a truth 
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than which none is more truthful. ‘Knowledge is power,” “knowledge 
is the promoter of virtue ;” “ knowledge is the attribute of God;” “ knowl- 
edge is the path to true greatness.” 

Student would you still be great? H. M. 
Geneva, June, 1858. 





School Iutelligence. 





WE often receive letters from teachers inquiring for situations, and from school 
officers inquiring for teachers, and in order to aid both parties in securing what 
they need, we have concluded to open an Intelligence Department in the columns 
of the Journal. Short notices, stating qualifications and experience of teachers, 
will be inserted twice, on the receipt of the sum of fifty cents from a subscriber, 
or one dollar from a person not a subscriber to the Journal. No charge will be 
made for the insertion of applications from school officers for teachers. 

All letters of inquiry, containing a stamp to pay return postage, will be prompt- 
ly answered, 


SITUATIONS WANTED- 


A Lady, who has received an academic education, is a graduate of the Connecti- 
cut State Normal School, and had several terms experience in teaching, wishes 
to come West, and desires a situation in a union graded school, as principal of 
one of the departments, or assistant in the higher department. Address this offi- 
ce; or, Miss Enten Sprague, Andover, Connecticut. 





A Gentleman who has had several years experience in teaching district and 
graded schools, wishes a situation as principal. Satisfactory reference given if 
required, Address this office; or, J. M. Fry, Metomen, Wisconsin. 





MATHEMATICAL.—We had intended to open a mathematical department in this 
Number of the Journal, but are obliged to postpone it another mouth for 
want of room; in the meantime, if teachers will bear the matter in mind, and 
send us such problems as they wish published, they will be thankfully received. 
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Editorial BMliscellany. 





VoLuME Three of the Journal commences with the present Number. In pre- 
senting it for the consideration of our patrons, we have few pledges to make, and 
will only promise that it shall be as interesting and as valuable as the means 
placed at our disposal will enable us to make it. It depends upon the teachers of 
the State themselves how many improvements shall be made in this volume, and 
we appeal to them to lose no time in forwarding their subscriptions for another 
year. 

There are many teachers in the receipt of salaries varying from five hundred to 
a thousand dollars, who do not take an ducational journal, never attend the 
State Teachers’ Association, and seem to have no interest in the cause of educa- 
tion outside of their own school-rooms, and yet they wonder that teaching is not 
considered as a distinct profession, and its members regarded as public benefactors. 
Such short sightedness punishes its victims by consigning them to the obscurity 
which they deserve, leaving their places to be filled by energetic, far-seeing edu- 
cators,who realize the nobleness of their calling, and the responsibilities under 
which they labor. 

We trust that our subscription list, the ensuing year, will embrace all the live 
teachers of Wisconsin. 





MEETING OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS oF THE NorMAL Scuoors.—We learn 
from the report of the Secretary, published in the papers, that the Board met at 
Milwaukee, on the 15th ult., ‘‘for the purpose of organizing and perfecting, as far 
as possible, a system or basis upon which such colleges, academies, and other in- 
stitutions of learning in the State, as desire to do so, might connect normal in- 
struction with the other departments of learning already taught in such insti- 
tutions,” 

They have “provided for a course of studies of two years in a Normal Depart- 
ment, entirely separate and distinct from the College, Academy, or University, 
with the idea that the instruction should be rather of a demonstrative and analy- 
tical or philosophical character, than simply teaching the branches prescribed. In 
other words, training the minds of the pupils in the best and clearest methods of 
receiving and imparting the knowledge embraced in the formula of studies pre- 
scribed, 

“Further provision is made for the employment of a thoroughly competent and 
efficient agent of the Board to visit the different institutions desiring a participa- 
tion in the funds at the disposal of the Board, for the purpose of rendering them 
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such assistance, and giving them such suggestions as may be necessary in the task 
(which is not altogether without difficulty) of arranging and organizing the Nor- 
mal Department. Another, and, in the view of the Board, a very important duty 
of this agent will be to hold and conduct Teachers’ Institutes wherever aud when- 
ever it may seem advisable, thus giving an impetus to, and keeping up an inter- 
est in the great cause of popular education.” 

At this meeting of the Board there were distributed to the following institu- 
tions the amounts designated as their pro rata portion of the Income Fund for the 
past year, for the pupils instructed by them agreeably to the former regulations 
of the Board, viz. : 


Milton Academy, ° 
Albion Academy, . 
Lawrence University, 

Beloit College, . . 
Carroll College, . . 


+ « $2,870 | Wayland University, ine Mew ee 540 
‘x 1,800 | Wisconsin Female College, ‘ ‘ 900 
- « 2,400 | Platteville Academy,. . . «. 2,050 
she "SISO —- 
1,880! Tora Dis TRIBUTION, -  « $14,520 





SHEBoyGan Pusiic ScHooL.—We learn from the Sheboygan Journal that the 
public school of that city is now under the charge of D. G. Fraser, A.M., late of 
Livingston Co , N.Y., as Principal, assisted by Mrs. L. M. Fraser in the Higher 
Department; Miss S. M. Warner, as Principal of the Intermediate Department, 
assisted by Miss Rosetta Pendleton; and Miss Lucy Breed, Teacher in the Sec- 
ond Primary Department. 

The Journal states that ‘The Principal and his immediate assistant come to us 
with excellent references, and have had many years’ experience as teachers in 
the public schools of Rochester, and the academies and seminaries of Western 
New York. The former isa graduate of Geneva College, and the latter of the 
New York State Normal School. 

“Miss Warner is a graduate of the Milwaukee Female College, and has had con- 
siderable experience as a teacher. 

“Miss Breed and Miss Pendleton have heretofore taught in this school, and are 
known to our citizens.” 





MEETING oF THE STaTE TEACHERS’ Association.—Our readers will notice 
the programme of proceedings on the cover of this Number of the Journal. It is 
not complete as yet, but will be perfected by our next issue, which will be sent 
out in time to reach subscribers some days before the meeting of the Association, 
We urge all who can possibly leave home to attend the meeting. Important busi- 
ness, in which every teacher and friend of education in the State ought to feel 
interested, will be brought before the Association, and an opportunity given to 
all present to co-operate in the great work of elevating the teacher's profession, 
and establishing it upon a better and broader basis, 
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Free UNiversiry.—Charles M‘Micken has bequeathed nearly one million of 
dollars to the city of Cincinnati, to establish a university in which instruction 
shall be free. Orphans from five to fourteen years of age are to be supported out 
of the funds, and afterward, according to capacity, to be thoroughly educated at 
the university, or taught trades. The Bible is to be a text-book in the institu- 
tion. The City Council are to appoint the directors. 





PHONETICS —Phonetic school books and instruction have been adopted in all 
the primary schools of Syracuse, N. Y., and an experimental class is instituted in 
Girard College. 





NATIONAL AssocraTion.—The National Teachers’ Association, organized at 
Philadelphia last August, is to hold its second session at Cincinnati, August 11th, 
Prof. Reed, of the State University, is engaged as one of the speakers. We trust 
our Teachers’ Association will appoint delegates to the National Association. 





Tre Bret iv Scuoot.—The Board of Education in the Fourth Ward of New 
York City has excluded the Bible from the schools in that ward. The difficulty 
in regard to the use of the Bible in the schools of Watertown, in this State, is set- 
tled by giving the teachers permission to read it before school hours, in the pres- 
ence of those pupils whose parents or guardians make no objections, which is all 
that was claimed. We commence in this Number the publication of a circular 
from the office of the State Superintendent, called out by the state of things cx- 
isting at Watertown. It takes high ground, and is worthy the careful perusal of 
every teacher and parent. 





GroLogy.—Prof. James Hall, of Albany, N. Y., has been awarded the Wallo- 
ston Medal, by the Royal Geological Society, the first instance of the award of 
that honor to an American, 





Inp1ANa.—The semi-annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association will be 
held at Terre Haute, on the 20th instant. 





Barnard's American Journal of Education for June is received, and is full of 
valuable and interesting matter, comprising biographies of distinguished educa- 
tors, sketches of school systems, articles on school architecture, etc. There are 
three hundred and twenty pages in this number, and it is embellished with a por- 
trait of John Kingsbury, who has been principal of the Young Ladies High School 
in Providence, R. I., for thirty years, and one of John 8. Hart, Principal of the 
Philadelphia High School. 


The Atlantic Monthly for July has come to hand, and well sustains its reputa- 
tion. Remember that we furnish it to our subscribers for $2,00 a year. Now is 
@ good time to subscribe, 
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DIED, in this city, at 4 o'clock on Friday morning, the 18th instant, of consumption, Mrs. 
ELLa W. M‘Mynn, wife of Joun G. M‘Myny, Esq., aged 88 years. 


“Mrs, M‘Mynn, whose maiden name was ELeaNnor WILFY, was 8 native of Vermont, in 
which State she spent her early yeas, and acquired her education. Her youth was spent in 
quietness and filial obedience, giving promise of the future. At an early age she yielded her 
mind and heart to the influences of Divine truth. and was numbered among the lambs of Christ’s 
fold. Having taught at several places in her native State, thereby giving evidence of her hap- 
py ability ¢o instruct and govern youthful minds, she came to Waukesha, in this State, in 1849, 
to con.inue her chosen vocation of teaching. Afier about two years she remoy d to our neigh- 
boring city of Kenosha, where she gained an enviable reputation in her calling. Here she was 
united in marriage with Mr. M‘Mywsn, also a successful teacher, and both continued in their 
profession, to which they were ardently devoted. In the fail of 1852 their services were secur- 
red in behalf of the Racine Public Schools, to which they have c:ntributed largely to place in 
the first rank of schools in our State, and to them Mrs. M‘Mynn has given her last earthly 
labor. 

“It was, indeed, a disappointment to her, just as she was expecting and planning for greater 
responsibilities, in the contemplated absence of her husband from the school-room, to be so 
suddenly laid aside; but from the first attack of the disease which took her life, she was most 
calmly and sweetly resigned to the providence of God. And when it was told her she could 
not live long, she received the intelligence wi hout a murmur, feeling that the best time to die 
is when God calls, She seemed as one reposing in Divine aims, and there at last she seemed 
to close her eyesin sleep, and is sleeping there still. 

“Her loss will be mcst severely felt and realized by her sorrowing ccmpanion ; but our en- 
tire community, and especially our you:h, have sustainod a loss that can not be well and easily 
repaired. All that knew her loved her, and all will mourn her death, 


“¢ Asleep in Jesus! blessed sleep.’ 


—Racine Democrat, June 21, 

During our stay in Racine, last fall, it was our privilege to enj y, to some extent, the suciety 
of the deceased, at her own firesid , and we learned to esteem her as a pure minded, large 
hearted, noble woman. Her refined manners, cu tivated intellect, and consistent life, won the 
respect an.! confidence of all who knew hcr, and many will mourn the event by which Chris- 
tianity loses a bright exemplar, society a purifyiag influence, our sch-o's a faithful teacher, and 
her partner a devoted wiie, 

Yet it isa consolution to feel that what is our loss is her gain. When such an one departs 
from ou~ inidst, we no longer believe in immortality, we know that there mus! be a sphere in 
which the capacities and powers of the enfranchised spirit shall have full chance for.develop- 
ment; we realizs that decay and death are but links ia the g eat chain of endless growth and 
life, and through the darkness and gloom of the present, we catch glimpses of that glorious 
land where “ od shall wipe away all tears from all eyes,” and where there shali be no more 
sickness, or psin, or death, At such times words are powerless, and language fails to portray 
the heart's emotions, but wecan not repress the expression of our deep-felt sympathy with the 
husband in his bereavment, and trust that theugh it may not lessen the sense of his own great 
loss, the conscflousness that his sorrow is shared by others, will tend to sweeten hs bitter cup 


of affiiction, 
TST 
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